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a ttang, in which grass or dry powdered manure is burnt,
taking up more than half of the room. On a long flat stove
made of mud, in which a fire of grass is kept burning
by means of a box-bellows, is a thin cast-iron pan, the
only cooking utensil in the house; a quern or small hand-
mill, a few earthenware pots, some bits of dirty felt and
cotton complete the furniture of one of these dens, in which
frequently eight or ten persons live huddled together.
Around the mouth of the Js?ang lie a few lank pigs, while
half a dozen dirty, skinny childi'en, clothed only in too
short and much patched jackets, gambol about and rornp
in the mud with asthmatic fowls and mangy dogs. The
food of the people is vermicelli, and cakes of wheat flour
called mo-kuei or mo-mo, varying in size and thickness but
never in their sodden indigestibility. Only at New Year
they indulge their taste for meat, eating such quantities
of pork, or mutton if they be Mohammedans, that they
frequently sicken and die from the effects of their gor-
mandizing. Their only pleasure, excepting this yearly
feast, is opium smoking, nor can I fairly begrudge it to
those who lead such lives, people who cannot possibly
rise above their present level, who are without any of the
comforts, to say nothing of the pleasures, of life. If it
destroys their appetite for food, so much the better, for
they will have stilled the gnawing pangs of hunger which
otherwise they would feel every instant of their lives; and
under the effects of the drug their imagination is excited,
they talk, forget their woes, and enjoy themselves for a brief
while. Men, women, and often young girls and boys in-
dulge in opium smoking, except they be Mohammedans,
who never touch it, using invariably the native drug (Pu-
yen) which costs about 200 cash an ounce, and which does
not have as deleterious an effect upon them as the foi^eign;